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Ws: phrases, and sentences interpret what we see as 
our world — how we see ourselves and our place in 
life around us. 

Most of us still tend to see ourselves as individuals in 
a static world of objects. For example, we are more likely 
to think of ourselves as isolated Sunday school workers 
in separate Sunday schools, rather than as privileged members 
of the great army of Christ in small but strategic parts of 
His kingdom. 

Because of our limited viewpoints, we often see little 
relationship between ourselves, our Sunday school as a whole, 
and our particular part in it. Nor do we give much atten- 
tion or concern to factors and forces and influences other 
than the lesson for a certain day or the problems that face 
us and our classes directly. 

At the same time, we humans, essentially self-centered, 
tend to feel little if any responsibility for the state of our 
Sunday schools as a whole, the spiritual welfare of our 
entire parish, or the interests of our entire church body 
and of the whole Christian church on earth. We’re all 
rather near-sighted. 

In recent years Christian theology has called attention 
to the interdependence and relatedness of the various mem- 
bers of the body of Christ and their work. Thus it has 
emphasized such words and ideas as “community,” “com- 
munication,” “relationships,” “interrelations,” “integration,” 
“wholeness,” and “oneness.” 

The word “interaction” suggests that church school 
workers have relationships with one another in their work 
for Christ and His church. It also indicates that they have 
spiritual responsibilities toward their entire Sunday school, 
the other Sunday schools of their denomination, and those 
of the Christian church as a whole. 

Interaction promises to be a medium not only of ex- 
change and communication but also of mutual helpfulness, 
of building one another up in the faith and in the work of 
our Lord. It is a monthly magazine on methods and ad- 
ministration in Christian parish education and is intended 
primarily for lay Sunday school leaders and teachers. 

All involved in the sponsoring and production of this 
new journal have the prayerful hope that it will serve to 
interrelate the leaders and teachers in our church schools 
and that it will also serve as a medium for mutual help- 
fulness and influence between them and the writers and 
editors of their materials. 

In a spiritual interaction of common concern and help- 
fulness, the Spirit of God will be at work, giving genuine 
illumination and Christian values. This Spirit, revealed espe- 
cially in the self-sacrificing love of Jesus Christ for all men, 
brings new life to people, both in and out of the church. 
This is our hope. 
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I recently asked some second- and third-graders to write down what 
they thought of their Sunday school teachers. 

In two dozen samples there was only one pupil who had a bad impression. 
She wrote: “My teacher is a teacher. She doesn’t let us get Bibles from 
the room in the hall. The boys start kicking the girls and she doesn’t do 
nothing about it. She is [original word deleted].” Notice that the unpleasant 
experience of lack of activity and discipline resulted in a general negative 
feeling about the teacher. 


How Do You Picture Yourself? 

What’s your image, your mental picture, your idea of a good Sunday 
school teacher? How do you see yourself in that role? In what ways are 
you measuring up and in what respects do you think you may be failing? 

Perhaps some studies need to be made as to the kind of people best 
suited for the task of nurturing the lambs and sheep of Jesus. Or perhaps 
we teachers of the church need to give more attention to our personal 
strengths and weaknesses in the hope of becoming more effective as persons. 


The Living Word 


There is no doubt that a teacher’s personality enters into the success of 
his teaching because teaching involves a close personal association and relation 
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between teacher and pupils. As the saying goes, “The 
teacher teaches a little by what he says, more by what 
he does, and most by what he is.” 

This is true especially of Christian teachers, because 
their subject is life itself, life in the spiritual sense of 
the word, life with God. 

In the teaching of this subject, the written and 
spoken Word of God is of basic importance. This 
Word of the Gospel, the message of God’s saving and 
forgiving love in and through His Son Jesus Christ, 
this is the seed from which alone life with God can 
spring and bear the fruits of the Spirit. 

So we must never fail to nourish our faith with 
the Word and sow the seed, which is the Word, through 
our teaching program. 

But Christians, and church teachers in particular, 
cannot ignore the fact that they communicate words 
and thoughts and meanings also through what they are. 
The Spirit of God is most likely to come to others 
through teaching when the teacher expresses the Gospel 
of God’s love in what he is and does as well as in 
what he says. 

In other words, Christian teachers must remember 
that they can speak and communicate meanings also 
through a gesture of the hand, a posture, a shake of 
the head, a frown, a look, a wave of a finger, or a stamp 
of the foot. In fact, “actions speak louder than words.” 

So, as St. Paul wrote by inspiration, “if I speak in 
the tongues of men and of angels, but have not love, 
I am a noisy gong or a clanging cymbal.” My teaching 


must be expressed in loving concern for human beings, 
and my subject matter and methods must never become 
more important to me than my pupils. 

Ask the pastors and Sunday school superintendents 
of America, “What is the greatest need of the Sunday 
school?” A great majority would undoubtedly reply, 
“People who have the love of Christ in their hearts 
and are intent on sharing His love and on building 
up others in His love.” 

Ask the pupils what they think about their teachers, 
and you'll discover how they feel about their Sunday 
school. Happy is the pastor or parent or pupil who 
can say to his teacher what Paul wrote to the Corin- 
thians: 

You show that you are a letter from Christ . . 

written not with ink but with the Spirit of the 

living God, not on tablets of stone but on tablets 

of human hearts. 2 Cor. 3:3 


Sincerity in Teaching 

The Bible says a great deal about loving and serving 
the Lord in sincerity and urges that teaching be done 
in sincerity as well as in truth. But how can we 
develop a more sincere and influential personality for 
Christ? 

Our personality might be somewhat improved by 
attention to dress and voice and facial expressions and 
posture, or to our conscious efforts at being intellectually 
alive and more humane, but there is great danger in 
cutting ourselves or other human beings apart and then 











trying to put parts together into an ideal teacher. Per- 
sonalities do not develop through legal specifications, 
and the person who works hard at smiling or having 
certain traits is likely to make himself quite artificial. 
For this reason the first psychological rule on being 
a real person, one through whom the Word and Spirit 
of God can be communicated to others in sincerity, is: 


BE YOURSELF 

What does it mean to be a genuine, honest per- 
son — a follower of Jesus Christ “in whom is no guile” 
or pretense? Does this mean that we should say what- 
ever we think or do whatever we feel like doing? 
Of course not. It does, however, suggest that God’s 
children stop denying that they have certain thoughts 
and emotions and avoid acting out thoughts and feel- 
ings which they do not possess. 

A second simple guide to a healthy, happy, full, 
productive personality is: 


LOSE YOURSELF 
Jesus said, “He that findeth his life shall lose it, 
and he that loseth his life for My sake shall find it” 
(Matt. 10:39). What did He mean? Wasn’t Jesus 
referring to a giving of ourselves and a losing of our- 
selves — by forgetting ourselves — in loving service 
to Him? 
Letters from Christ 
It is to this life of complete commitment to Christ 
that we have been called as Christians and as Christian 
teachers in particular and to the appointed public 





teachers of the church the inspired words of Paul apply 
in special measure: “You yourselves are . . . to be 
known and read by all men. . . a letter from Christ.” 

Who is sufficient for these things? Who can meas- 
ure up or hope to? To this question Paul also had 
the answer: 





Thanks be to God, who in Christ always leads 
us in triumph and through us spreads the fra- 
grance of the knowledge of Him everywhere. For 
we are the aroma of Christ to God among those 
who are being saved and among those who are 
perishing, to one a fragrance from death to death, 
to the other a fragrance from life to life... . 
For we are not, like so many, peddlers of God’s 
Word; but as men of sincerity, as commissioned 
by God, in the sight of God we speak in Christ.” 
(2 Cor. 2:14-17) 











The apostle was a genuine living letter from Christ 
through whom the Spirit of Christ came to others 
because “for him to live was Christ” (Phil. 1:21). 
Church school teachers whose entire lives are lived in 
and for Jesus Christ (even though they teach their 
classes only a few minutes a week), will have the 
Spirit and power of God working through them and 
will be letters from Christ. How can we be sure? 
Christ will be in them and in their teachings. 
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FROM PASSIVE TO ACTIVE (IN Two parts) 


_ Leadership Is Shared 


Years ago we used to think of leadership as a qual- 
ity possessed by certain individuals. We talked of 
“leaders being born, not made.” There is a growing 
tendency to re-examine this way of thinking about lead- 
ership. More and more we are gathering evidence that 
in an effective group [and this applies also to Sunday 
school staffs] leadership is the business of every person 
in the group — not just the responsibility of one person 
who sits up front. 

Studies have shown that leadership can be defined 
in terms of functions to be performed in a group. Social 
scientists who have analyzed hundreds of groups have 
defined these functions in terms of roles that individual 
members of a group can play. There are, for example, 
a number of roles which must be performed in a group 
in accomplishing its task. These task roles include such 
functions as initiating activity, seeking information, 
seeking opinion, giving information, giving opinion, 
elaborating ideas, co-ordinating, summarizing, and test- 
ing the feasibility of proposals. 

Another set of functions must be performed by 
somebody in the group if the group is to maintain high 
morale. These group building roles include such things 
as encouraging, supporting, setting standards, express- 
ing group feeling, compromising, and helping to see 
that participation is not monopolized. 

Each of these functions can be viewed as a part 
of the leadership job. In groups where the members 
think of leadership in these terms, they discover that 
it is not only possible, but exceedingly profitable, to 
share the responsibilities of leadership. The strength 
and creativity of such a group is not dependent upon 


who happens to occupy the chairman’s seat, but rather 
rests upon the total resources in the group. 


A Sense of Responsibility Depends Largely upon 
Involvement in the Decision-making Process 


One of the most common complaints of appointed 
leaders is that members do not fulfill commitments. 
Committees fall down on the job. People forget to do 
the tasks which they have volunteered to undertake or 
fail to carry out assignments they have accepted. It is 
now quite clear that we act more responsibly when we 
have had a full share in developing the plans we are 
to implement. 

Freedom and responsibility seem to go hand in 
hand. Just as every freedom has its corresponding re- 
sponsibilities, so every responsibility must have its cor- 
responding freedoms. Freedom is dependent upon the 
number of choices available to us. As these choices 
are cut down, we tend to feel less responsible for the 
quality and results of the decision itself. 

This sheds some light on a very common practice 
among many organizations. Many groups still seem to 
feel that the way to build a strong organization is to 
“give everybody a job.” They assume that the assign- 
ment to some activity will increase loyalty to the organ- 
ization. While this is partially true, it is far from 
a certainty. Some individuals may resent being given 
assignments — though these assignments are given with 
the best intentions. If people are to feel a real part 
of the organization, they must be involved at the 
planning and decision-making level, not just at the 
action level. 












A related matter is the problem of getting volun- 
teers to serve on a committee. One of the reasons for 
the ineffectiveness of some committees can be traced 
to the process by which it was appointed. Sometimes 
an organization sets up a committee before carefully 
setting up its job description. Even more frequently 
people are selected to serve on a committee without 
the parent body thinking clearly about the kinds of 
skills and points of view required to do the committee’s 
task. The result may be a group of people labeled 
“Committee” who have an ill-defined task, who don’t 
understand exactly why they were chosen, and who 
may actually lack the resources necessary to do their 
job. Serving on such a committee can be time-con- 
suming and frustrating (as most of us know from 
experience! ). 


Effective Democratic Meetings Must Be 
Carefully Pianned 

One of the interesting misconceptions that has 
grown up in recent years is the assumption that really 
“democratic” meetings must be put together rather 
casually. This misconception perhaps represents a re- 
action against authoritarian meetings planned in such 
a way that the participants are kept firmly under the 
control of the designated leadership. 

This may be an instance of “throwing out the baby 
with the bath water.” In trying to prevent highly 
controlled meetings we have sometimes said, “Let’s 
not do any planning until we get there.” This has 
caused some meetings to be unusually slow in getting 
off the ground and generally sloppy in program and 
procedure. More and more we are discovering that it 
is just as important to develop careful plans and a well- 
defined structure for a really democratic meeting as 
for a highly controlled meeting. 

It may be worthwhile to spell out some of the 
differences between planning an authoritarian meeting 
and planning a democratic meeting. In the authori- 
tarian meeting the planner concerns himself with ques- 
tions like these: How can I get this group to accept 
my ideas and plans? What kinds of resistances can 
I expect and how can I keep these resistances from 
emerging in the group? 

By contrast, the planner of a democratic meeting 
is likely to ask questions like these: What are the needs 
and problems which this group faces? How can they 
decide where to focus their major attention? What 
kind of information do they need to deal with these 





issues intelligently? What kind of procedures will help 
make full use of the resources in the group? 

The essential planning job to be done is to think 
through in advance of the meeting the problems which 
are procedural and to resolve these so that the time 
of the group is used on the more important content 
and decision matters. 


Group Interaction Is Important in Teaching 


When leadership is shared in a school group, the 
probability of learning increases because of increased 
interest and greater readiness to accept that which is 
to be learned. “I can’t force my children to believe; 
I can only tell them what to believe,” a Bible teacher 
said rightly in a recent conference. But the teacher 
was only half right. 

It is true that we cannot force faith, but it is not 
true that we can only fell our pupils what to believe. 
We can also search the Scriptures together; we can 
discuss “man to man” a question in an honest, open 
manner; we can respect the abilities of our pupils and 
draw on these; we can allow the pupils to be teachers, 
since teachers always learn more than their pupils. 

A great deal has been discovered in recent years 
about the values of a so-called democratic group 
process. Sunday school leaders and teachers who will 
use the insights and skills that improve group opera- 
tions will find that these also improve their staff spirit 
and the attitudes, behavior, and real learning of their 
classes. 














“And now, children, please listen as I read the 
story.” 

Research in the Armed Forces, in public schools, 
and in industry has proved that the best way to teach 
an individual is to involve him in the learning process. 
Why is it, then, that we who are helping Christians 
to grow up in Christ do not always use the best possible 
methods to achieve this objective? 

Perhaps tradition, inexperience, and fear of the 
unknown all contribute a part of the answer to that 
question. But some of the most thrilling examples of 
good practices were revealed on a recent visit of 
churches in the Eastern District. Here are some of 
the methods of group activity which were actually 
being used by nonprofessional people under “normal” 
congregational situations: 


1. One teacher asked a different pupil each week 
to lead a discussion on one of the parts of the Catechism 
by means of a filmstrip. Sometime during the week 
the teacher delivered the projector and filmstrip to the 
home of the pupil and discussed with the entire family 
the steps to be taken in preparing for this presentation. 
Besides getting real classroom participation, the in- 
structor gained valuable observations of parents and 





By HERMAN F. MILLER 


home background through these visits and involved 
the parents in their child’s school experiences. 

2. Some very successful teachers told us that the 
preclass period of informal conversation provides them 
with valuable clues for applying the lesson. Some 
teachers trigger this discussion by using the classroom 
bulletin board to display clippings from recent news- 
papers or periodicals having a bearing on the day’s 
lesson. 

3. A Bible class teacher used the problem-solving 
technique to good advantage. The class period was 
spent in discussing the problem. Students then pre- 
pared a written summary of the discussion for the 
following week. A composite of the reports frequently 
appeared in the Sunday school paper. 


4. One Sunday school had a series of lessons on 
evangelism. Instead of closing the unit after all the 
information had been discussed, the group practiced 
their calling technique by means of “role playing.” 
The teacher set up typical situations, and visiting 
teams tried to handle them. The whole training period 
was given more impetus by the realization that these 
people would take part in the visitation program the 
congregation would soon conduct. 











Identifying ourselves with charac- 
ters in a film or filmstrip is a type 
of participation which lends itself 
well to learning in large groups. 





A parade provides an opportunity to experience 
the joy of witnessing to our common faith. It also 
develops esprit de corps with fellow Christians. 





5. Creative writing can be a very satisfying expe- 
rience for even the second- or third-grade pupil. If 
some story has been particularly meaningful to a cer- 
tain pupil, he will learn further by writing out the new 
insights he has gained for his personal life. Reading 
this to the class or having it published in the Sunday 
school paper can give the pupil a chance to share the 
experience with others. 


6. For those who find it difficult to involve the 
more timid pupils, puppet sets are now available with 
changeable costumes. The puppet device seems to 
loosen the tongues even of those who will never take 
part in other “role playing” activities. 

7. Visiting sick classmates becomes a much more 
meaningful experience for those children who can share 
their Sunday lesson with the shut-in. In our District 
there is a teacher who directs two children to go out 
as a visiting team to a shut-in. One child tells the 
story as the other manipulates figures on a lap flannel 
board. Some classes like to record the lesson and 
thereby share the whole classroom experience with 
their sick classmates. 

8. A class of children constructed tiny lapel “stories 
without words.” These black, red, and white rectangles 
of felt made excellent “attention getters” for witnessing 
to their faith. When friends asked, “Why are you 
wearing those colors?” they answeied, “Black reminds 
me of my sin; red stands for the love of Jesus in dying 
for all sinners. His blood makes my life as clean as 
this white felt.” 

9. Children who can read enjoy doing special re- 
search if their contributions are used and appreciated. 
Reports from a committee or even a debate help to 
stimulate personal interest and study. 

In his book Teach with Success Guy P. Leavitt lists 
a number of other activities effective in Sunday school 
work: buzz groups, check charts, conferences, debates, 
drama, drill, finger plays, handwork, panel discus- 
sions, projects, review, workbooks, etc. And there are 
many more. 

The alert teacher will find that he is limited only 
by his own perception of himself, his students, and his 
objectives. The more we sense the importance of the 
individual Christian, his personal involvement in learn- 
ing, and the contribution each one can make to the 
growth of his fellow believers, the more we will move 
from passive to active tense in our teaching, and we'll 
challenge our pupils to be doers of the Word and not 
hearers only. 











What Do You Suggest? 


There is little chance for group participation in my Sun- 
day school class. I have one or two pupils who seem to know 
all the answers and seem to be asking 95% of the questions. 
How can I involve the rest of the group in discussion? 





Focus on the Reticent Child 

Rather than try to throttle the “eager beaver” com- 
pletely, I find it best to work on the bashful or reti- 
cent child. 

I first try to become acquainted with the whole 
class, utilizing outside activities such as a class party 
or a skating get-together at the rink. On such occa- 
sions it is usually easy to discover special interests 
and personality differences. 

Secondly, I try to pay a little more attention to the 
bashful pupil, trying to draw him out before or after 
the class session. When making assignments I give 
him projects that I feel sure he will be able to complete 
successfully. The next Sunday I give him a chance 
to answer questions which can be answered on the 
basis of his home study. 

With a little extra teacher encouragement, the shy 
or slow child gradually becomes more sure of himself 
and more willing to take part in discussion. Before 
long the one or two “eager beavers” are getting only 
a fair share of the discussion time. 

Mrs. J. Harvey McCoy 
Huntington, N. Y. 


Address Individuals 

I find that everyone can be involved in a discussion 
quite easily. When I notice that one or two are 
monopolizing things, I address questions to the more 
quiet individuals. 

For instance, in the introduction already I find it 
advantageous to question an individual who probably 
would not volunteer the answer. Of course, when he 
has answered, I give other pupils a chance to express 
their viewpoint, too. 

By following a similar pattern throughout the les- 
son everyone has a chance to participate and is called 
on to take part. 


Mrs. H. KROHNE 
Edwardsville, Ill. 


Utilize Competitive Spirit 

I have found that the problem of getting a success- 
ful discussion group going is made easier by taking 
advantage of the children’s love of competition. 

I ask the children to read the lesson for the fol- 
lowing Sunday during the week, and I have them 
make a list of 10 questions pertaining to the story. 
On Sundays I split the class into two teams and desig- 
nate a captain for each team. 

The captain collects the questions from his team, 
checks them, and throws out duplications. The teams 
then have a contest, with the captains asking the ques- 
tions. The team with the most correct answers wins. 
Of course, the teacher must be ready to answer any 
questions the children cannot answer. 

After class I collect the lists of questions for study. 
This gives me an idea of how much actual thinking 


the pupils are doing. Mrs. RoBERT S. WHEELER 


Hartford, Conn. 


Watch Class Discipline 

When one or two pupils monopolize the discussion 
in a Sunday school class, very often this is the result 
of poor discipline. By permitting random questions 
and volunteered rather than solicited answers, we pro- 
vide the brighter and more aggressive pupil a stage on 
which to perform, not always with spiritual motives. 
To avoid this, both questions and answers should be 
solicited in an orderly manner. 

To develop class discussion, the question — or the 
problem — must be presented in a way that will appeal 
to the particular interest of an individual. By cor- 
relating the problem under discussion with a specific 
occurrence in the individual’s or the group’s experience 
patterns, genuine interest is stimulated. 

After the class’s interest is aroused, discussion can 
readily be developed by directing leading questions to 
individuals, either at random or in a patterned sequence. 

G. E. KAMPRATH 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

















Each winning essayist received a copy of 
this 23” x26” portrait of Christ by the 
American artist Cleveland Woodward. 





What 


My Sunday School 


Means to Me 


Teaching Sunday school is not the thank- 
less job it might at first appear to be. I find 
in it a personal joy, and it has rewarded me 
with many blessings. 

Digging deeply into God’s holy Word, 
I have found a richer and fuller understanding 
of His love and holy will. Searching the Scrip- 
tures, I have been led into a closer walk with 
my God, and with eyes of faith I have gazed 
upon the King. 

He told me that He loves me and that He 
gave His life for me. He assures me that the 
blood of Jesus Christ, God’s Son, cleanses us 
from all sin. This is the urgent message He 
has told me to go quickly and tell. 

As I trace the beauty of my Savior and 
break the Bread of Life to those in my care, 
I find that I am stilling the hunger and quench- 
ing the thirst of my own soul while leading 
others to Jesus. 

Teaching Sunday school has given my life 
a real purpose, and I have found the reason 
for living. It affords me the opportunity in 
a small way to thank God for the peace in 
my soul. 

Mrs. Vern Leary 
Grace Lutheran Sunday School 
Hastings, Michigan 
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Below are the three winning selections in the staff division of the Synodwide 
essay contest held in connection with the General Sunday School Con- 
vention in St. Louis last July. Winners in the other divisions were: Children’s 
Division — Muriel Oliver, age 11, New Orleans, Louisiana; Lois Smidt, 
age 12, Yakima, Washington; and Judy Keckeissen, age 8, Bloomfield, 

New Jersey. Post-Confirmation Division — Jean Livagood, age 15, 
Didsbury, Alberta, Canada; Shirley Tyeitye, age 13, Detroit, Michigan; 
and Judith Arden, age 17, Phoenix, Arizona. The following received 
honorable mention: Marie Ritthamel, Overland, Missouri; Cindy Jay, 
Kokomo, Indiana; Mary Cyrus, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Dr. Fred Schneider, 
Detroit, Michigan; Marion Ruch, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada; Mrs. Wilma F. 
Freije, Indianapolis, Indiana. 








Eight years ago I joined the Lutheran 
Church. Half of those formative years have 
been spent in teaching Sunday school. Through 
my Sunday school I have found the living 
Christ. Through searching and studying the 
Scriptures my whole world has been opened 
to a new and better life. 

My three small children are enrolled in 
Sunday school. Not only playing the role of 
a mother but also that of a teacher, I am 
greatly concerned about their spiritual welfare. 
Thank the Lord, I do not carry this great 
burden alone! The Sunday school lays the 
groundwork on which we base our daily guid- 
ance. Without this source of spiritual aid, 
teaching and carrying on the Word of God 
in the home for our pre-schoolers would be 
a most difficult task. 

My Sunday school has shown me His 
Light and has given me the opportunity of 
being one of the church’s disciples. They are 
truly carrying out the Great Commission, “Go 
ye and teach all nations.” To them I offer 
a humble “Thank you.” 


Mrs. Charles E. Yunghans 
Immanuel Lutheran Sunday School 
Valparaiso, Indiana 








“Suffer the little children to come unto 
Me . . .,” “Feed My lambs,” and “Go ye 
therefore and teach all nations . . .” are all 
commands given by Jesus to His disciples. 
I feel that the Great Commission, which was 
given nearly 2,000 years ago, was meant for 
me today in the twentieth century. It is my 
desire to carry out this great command of my 
Savior. I cannot go to “all nations,” but the 
children which I teach are representative of 
many cultures and races. 

Teaching is in itself a wonderful oppor- 
tunity and experience. What is especially 
meaningful and precious to me is the fact that 
I teach the lambs the story of their Shepherd 
and the sacrifice He made for them. This 
sharing of my deep and personal faith with the 
children is done both by teaching the facts 
and setting an example. Though there are some 
difficulties which I face, I am comforted by the 
words, “With God nothing shall be impossible.” 

The many fruitful and rich experiences 
that I have had as a Sunday school teacher 
have led me to dedicate myself to the Lord by 
becoming a full-time teacher in a Lutheran 
elementary school. 

Margot Meybohm 
St. Paul’s Ev. Luth. Church of Tremont 
New York, New York 
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Pictured here are some of the highlights of the first 

general Sunday school convention of The Lutheran 

Church — Missouri Synod held in St. Louis from July 

; ein f 22 to 24. More than 2,600 delegates, plus hundreds 

eal \ * of visitors, stimulated one another to greater effort as 

ee —— . “Workers Together with God,” the convention theme. 

* a.C we =< = f 7 One delegate expressed the feelings of most as he left 

. ae ie. i Pa vit, B Kiel Auditorium for the last time. “I wish it could 
a5 Segue ies : have gone on for another two weeks!” he said. 
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By ELDA M. BRUNE 


Behind the card 1s a story 


of a very perturbed little girl 


who faced a new and strange 


experience 


"The enrollment record card is filled out, filed, and 
thus another name is added to the Sunday school roll 
at Faith Lutheran Church. 

But the card doesn’t tell the whole story. Behind 
the card is the story of a very perturbed little girl 
who faced a new and strange experience on a cold 
Sunday morning in March. 

Donna is one of those children with wide-open 
dark eyes which seem continually to be asking ques- 
tions. At home this Sunday morning she was asking 
questions — millions of them, it seemed to her mother. 

“What’s Sunday school like? Who goes there? 
How do I get there? What do they do there? Why 
I gotta’ take this money? When do I come home?” 
As Donna’s ride drove up, a shy little girl almost 
decided, “I don’t wanna’ go.” 

But being assured that she would have a wonderful 
time and all would be well, Donna went along — 
though not without some anxiety. 

The big question in her mother’s mind as she 
waved good-by to her darling was, “I wonder if she’ll 
like it.” Donna’s return the following Sunday would 
depend largely upon her experience on March 6. If 
she felt loved, she would want to return. If not, the 
chances were that Donna would never be back, for her 
parents were indifferent toward anything religious. You 


see, Donna’s enrollment in Sunday school was the re- 
sult of an evangelism call made by a layman. 


Welcoming the Young Child 


There are many ways to help a young child feel 
a part of the group. It is important that the teacher 
be present before the children arrive in order to meet 
the newcomers and their parents; also that someone 
be at the door of the school and the department room 
with a cheerful greeting. The teacher can do much 
to break the ice with a warm smile, a friendly pat on 
the shoulder, a few words of reassurance. 

The thoughtful teacher will introduce the new pupil 
to some of the other children as they arrive. Usually, 
an Outgoing youngster in the group will be honored if 
asked to look after the newcomer. This does much 
to set a new pupil at ease and teaches the other child 
the art of Christian friendliness. 

Most lower-level departments welcome newcomers 
formally in the opening service. A welcome song is 
sung while the little one stands before the group. Some 
children like attention and will stand while the wel- 
come is sung. Those who prefer to remain seated can 
be welcomed less conspicuously. Forcing a young child 
to do anything against his will on the first day in 
school may result in irreparable harm. 
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Some Sunday schools pin little paper crosses on 
the new children as a way of identifying them. This 
helps the other members to “spot” the newcomers in 
order to welcome them. Moreover, the newcomer him- 
self will be favorably impressed with a special iden- 
tification, since little children like to wear bangles and 
badges. 

For the older person an introduction at the begin- 
ning of a class session and a personal greeting at the 
close of the Sunday school assembly gives that feeling 
of being wanted. “They noticed that I came. They 
care. They were glad to have me at their Sunday 
school.” A note sent by the teacher to the new pupil 
later in the week will strengthen this impression. 

The alert teacher will want to include the new 
pupil in all class activities from the start. It is well, 
however, not to “rush” a shy child. A teacher can 
soon determine if a new pupil is an outgoing individual 
or one who prefers to watch and listen. In either case 





Many Sunday schools operate as though newcomers were 
never expected. Simple measures such as an enrollment 
desk and a welcoming committee near the entrance of 
your Sunday school are evidence of good organization. 


the teacher can “work” him into the group by tactful 
encouragement. 


Developing a Friendly Spirit 
There are various activities by which the new pupil 
may be welcomed. He can be welcomed by songs, 
by words, by tags. But the most important “ingredient” 
in any welcome must be planted in the group long 
before the newcomer arrives, and it must be cultivated 
into an atmosphere of Christian hospitality each Sunday. 





Making little Donna (or big Donna) feel at home is 
an art which Donna’s Sunday school class must learn 
long before she becomes a part of it. Friendliness to 
the newcomer is a direct application of many Bible 
lessons and the Christian faith which works through 
love of others, especially also the stranger. 

Take, for instance, the story of Jesus blessing little 
children. If the members of a class really believe that 
Jesus blessed all the children who were brought to Him, 
the pupils who out of love for the Savior are trying 
to live like Him will make an effort to be friendly to 
all who come to Sunday school. When this love of 
Christ motivates, it is obvious that their welcome of 
new pupils will be genuine and heart-warming rather 
than forced and cold. 


An Example 


A certain Sunday school class of eleven-year-olds 
were happy in meeting together on Sunday mornings. 
Many had been together in the same class for years. 
Most of them came from average middle-class families. 
They had a sense of “belonging” to a common group. 

One Sunday a girl who had never had the expe- 
rience of Sunday school or of happy Christian com- 
panionship enrolled and joined the class. She was 
a poorly dressed, undernourished girl. Her clothes 
were different; her hair wasn’t neatly done; she had 
no hat, no purse. So she felt ill at ease because she 
was strange and “different.” 

Furthermore, the girl wasn’t the only one who 
realized she was different. The class members, too, 
saw in her someone who was not dressed as well as 
they were, and some ridiculed her. It wasn’t much — 
a snicker, an unkind remark, a failure to say a kind 
word of acceptance. Result — that eleven-year-old girl 
and her six brothers and sisters never came again! 

Jesus loved Zacchaeus. He dined with him in the 
face of criticism. How about the “Zacchaeus” who 
comes to Sunday school? How would Jesus greet him? 
We need to keep the newcomer in mind as we teach 
each new story of Jesus’ love. 

To make a stranger into a friend is largely up to 
the pupils themselves. And the love necessary for this 
comes from our Savior Himself. It isn’t just saying 
“hello.” It is showing a warmth which bridges gaps 
and makes the newcomer part of the group. A stranger 
identifies himself with a group only when the group 
accepts him in love. And who can have more of this 
spirit than the people who have received the love 
of Jesus? 














By OSCAR FEUCHT 


[' was Sunday morning. I was in San Antonio, Tex. 

As always when in another city, I wanted to visit 
a church with a good Bible study program. The Dis- 
trict director of Christian education had recommended 
Concordia Church, where Rev. Guido Merkens is 
pastor. 

I arrived just before Sunday school opened and 
found every building of this growing church plant hum- 
ming with activity. Practically every square inch was 
being used for Christian instruction. 

The Bible class superintendent made himself free 
to show me the various departments of the Sunday 
school in action. They were meeting in four buildings 
which serve the Christian day school during the week. 
Consecrated teachers held the attention of their pupils, 
and each department had several leaders. Four hun- 
dred and twenty-four of the 555 children enrolled were 
in attendance that morning. 

We visited each of the Bible classes. I saw six 
classes for high school youth and young people. Of the 
150 enrolled, 103 were present. As we moved rapidly 
from one building to another, we approached a bus 
standing in the playground and filled with people. 
I thought to myself, “Why aren’t the people getting out 
and going to a class?” What a surprise it was to learn 
that a Bible class was in session in the bus — because 


there was no other place to put the class! 
(Continued on page 25) 





A bus is scarcely an ideal place for a Bible class, 
but young people in this Texas church are finding 
that one will provide needed space in an emergency. 
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Concordia Lutheran Sunday School will soon have a new 


educational building, but its leaders are hoping that 
continued growth will soon make it inadequate, too. 
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he “old problem”: Preparing teachers to do a cred- 

itable job in the classroom on Sunday morning. 
New approaches become necessary when for one reason 
or another enlistment efforts do not secure enough 
qualified persons to lead the Sunday classes. 

Superintendent Walter Burke of Concordia Lu- 
theran Sunday School, Kirkwood, Mo., confronted with 
this difficulty, went into a huddle with his pastor. The 
result was a studied plan of action. The experiment was 
to be confined to the teachers of the Junior, Interme- 
diate, and Senior departments. 

Mr. Burke’s first step was to find out why not more 
than 20 to 30 per cent of the teachers were turning 
out for the biweekly teachers’ meetings. His inquiry 
netted him three observations. First, the majority of 
those approached said that home or social obligations 
made it impossible for them to attend the weekday 
evening meetings. Secondly, most of the persons inter- 








By ARNOLD C. MUELLER 


viewed expressed doubt about their qualifications for 
teaching. Thirdly, nearly all were hesitant about ac- 
cepting an invitation to teach by reason of discipline 
problems that might arise. The findings dictated a bold 
course of action. 

Mr. Burke decided (1) to discontinue the weekday 
evening meetings and thus to overcome a major obstacle 
encountered in recruiting teachers; (2) to enlist another 
complete staff of teachers to be used on a rotational 
basis with. the present staff; (3) to organize lesson 
preparation classes to be conducted by competent 
leaders on Sunday morning for the purpose of giving 
teachers guidance for home study and for planning the 
lessons they would teach. 

How the Kirkwood Plan Works 

The plan, in operation now for a number of months, 
is very simple. There are two groups of teachers, 
whom we may designate Group A and Group B. The 














teachers of Group A teach for two Sundays while the 
teachers of Group B are attending the lesson prepara- 
tion meetings. During the next two weeks the teachers 
of Group B teach the classes while the teachers of 
Group A attend lesson preparation meetings. Rotation 
is always on a two-week basis. 

A plan of this kind has advantages and also dis- 
advantages. An advantage, at least in this instance, is 
that attendance at the lesson preparation meetings has 
improved considerably over the number that formerly 
turned out for Wednesday evening meetings. 

Another advantage is the increased interest of the 
teachers in lesson preparation. All teachers are sup- 
plied each Sunday with a copy of the lesson plan, 
a single sheet with blank spaces for answers that can 
be filled in only after the material has been studied. 
At first the lesson plan irked the teachers, but they 
have come to value it because the extra effort it re- 
quires has paid dividends. More careful preparation 
has resulted in better teaching, as it is bound to do, 
and the teachers are naturally working with a greater 
sense of achievement. 


A Disadvantage of the Plan 

A disadvantage of the plan is the possible adverse 
effect rotation may have on pupils. Alternating teach- 
ers may also not have the same personal concern and 
close relationship to the pupils as a single teacher 
might have. 

Another disadvantage of the plan is that it pro- 
vides no opportunity for professional training and 
growth beyond the Sunday lesson preparation. Unless 
provision is made also for training courses and business 
and fellowship meetings, the experiment may prove to 
be only an emergency measure and not a step forward. 

The weekday evening teachers’ meetings were being 
poorly attended at Church. So many 
untrained persons were substituting as teachers that 
the congregation decided to do something about it. 
The voters adopted a ruling which required all pro- 
spective teachers to complete the Concordia Leadership 
Training Course Directing the Learner [now replaced 
by Teaching in the Sunday School] before venturing to 





teach either as regular teachers or as substitutes. A con- 
siderable number of young people completed the course 
and became eligible to serve as substitute teachers. 
Disturbance was caused when they were taken from 
the various Bible classes on Sunday morning to replace 
absent teachers. To prevent such disturbance, it was 
decided to place all of these young people in the same 
Bible class and let them study the training courses 
instead of current Bible class quarterlies. It is hoped 
that these young people will in this way acquire a good 
understanding of Scripture and of teaching methods 
and thus become equipped to teach in Sunday school. 


Training Bible Classes 

Mr. John Reimold, principal of Immanuel Lutheran 
School, Memphis, Tenn., writes about the experiment 
his group is making. He says: “One of the best places 
to look for devoted Sunday school teachers is in the 
adult Bible class. Some individuals have been ‘filling 
up’ on God’s Word for long periods of time, and it 
often is easy to convince them that persons who have 
become versed in God’s Word ought to become teach- 
ers of God’s Word. Since the adult Bible class meets 
on Sunday, it seemed natural to conduct training classes 
during that hour. These are some of the advantages: 

“(1) Church members who spend an hour in study 
on Sunday mornings and another hour at worship 
may not have a weekday evening to set aside for at- 
tendance at a teachers’ meeting. (2) Parents who ‘wait’ 
for their children during the Sunday school hour can 
be enlisted as teachers. (3) Those who complete 
a course can readily visit classes for a number of 
times before being assigned to a class.” 

Experiments such as these indicate possibilities for 
training on Sunday morning that might well be used 
on a wider scale. Looking at the general run of church 
members, we cannot say that they are ready for teach- 
ing God’s Word. Their preconfirmation instruction may 
have been meager. Most of them lack acquaintance 
with materials on child study and methods of teaching. 
It is fair neither to them nor to the pupils to lay the 
burden of teaching on their souls before giving them 
at least some elementary training for the task. 


“send forth laborers into His harvest.” 





In evaluating any experiment aimed at giving Sun- 
day school teachers a measure of proficiency, we must 
consider the two halves that make the whole of train- 
ing. They are (1) lesson preparation and (2) special- 
ized training by means of courses. The one comple- 
ments the other. A teacher who takes half a dozen 
courses but does not study the weekly lesson under 
the guidance of an instructor may prove to be pretty 
much of a failure in putting over the Bible lesson. 
On the other hand, the teacher who attends regular 
lesson preparation meetings will probably teach a good 
Bible lesson. But his teaching would be greatly en- 
riched and his teaching ability increased through the 
special training which makes for spiritual and pro- 
fessional growth. 

Our discussion has been restricted to Sunday morn- 
ing training classes. We cannot, however, conclude it 
without asking why only a small percentage of Christian 
men and women can spare one night in seven or in 
fourteen to prepare for sharing with the pastor the 
highest function of the ministry, the teaching of God’s 
Word. Granting valid reasons for refusal such as small 
children to care for, sickness, other church activities, 
unavoidable work, at least fifty per cent of our church 
members are “footloose.” 


Needed: Willingness 


There is no valid reason why any church should 
not have an adequate staff of teachers able and willing 
to turn out two to four evenings a month for lesson 
preparation and special training. What is lacking is 
the willingness. Only the Holy Spirit, operating through 
the Gospel, can make of selfish, unwilling souls un- 
selfish, willing souls. 

But there is something we, too, can do. We can 
point out the privilege and joy of service to the com- 
petent church members standing idle in the market 
place. We can appeal to them, as Paul did, to dedicate 
their time and talents to help God’s children grow in 
grace (Rom. 12:1-8). Finally, we can offer fervent 
prayer to the Lord of the harvest, beseeching Him to 
(Matt. 9:38) 
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BUILD IT YOURSELF. FUR- 
NITURE PROJECTS FOR THE 
CHURCH, THE SCHOOL, AND 
THE HOME. 


By L. Paul Neufer. (Abingdon Press, 
15 pages, $1.00) 

Do you need — or could you 
use — some additional furniture 
for your Sunday school classroom? 
Is your budget limited? If your 
answer is yes to both these ques- 
tions, you may well wish to order 
this packet of projects. The packet 
provides “easy-to-build” plans for 
the following 15 pieces of furni- 
ture: toy storage cabinet, chil- 
dren’s easel, portable coat rack, 
doli bed, stove, rocking boat, hutch 
cabinet, kitchen sink, children’s 
work table, picture storage cab- 
inet, lectern, portable bookcase, 
portable screen, chalk and bulletin 
boards, supplies storage cabinet. 
Plans are complete with a list of 
materials needed, directions, scale 
drawings, and photos of the com- 
pleted items. On items like the 
stove, dimensions are given for 
both Nursery and Kindergarten- 
age children. There are also some 
suggestions on ways to recruit 
people to build the furniture. 


E.G. 
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THE CHURCH: THE GIFTED 
AND THE RETARDED CHILD. 


By Charles F. Kemp. (Bethany 
Press, 1957, 189 pages, $3.50) 


Much talent has remained un- 
developed and unused because 
adults did not know how to in- 
spire gifted children and youth to 
make the most of their unusual 
capacities. Much learning has been 
neglected because adults assumed 
that very little could be done to 
help retarded children develop 
their limited capacities. The au- 
thor’s purpose in writing this book 
is to awaken in church leaders 
a strong desire to go into action 
to help these two groups of ex- 
ceptional learners. 


The chapter topics of Part One 
suggest the content: our wasted 
talents, centuries of indifference, 
understanding gifted youth, train- 
ing gifted youth (their religious 
education), helping gifted youth 
(guidance). The topics treated in 
Part Two deal with the mentally 
retarded and are equally sugges- 
tive: our forgotten children, cen- 
turies of neglect, understanding 
retarded children, training retarded 
youth (their religious education), 
helping retarded youth (guidance). 





A survey of this kind affords 
a good introduction to the field. 
A copy of this book belongs in the 
church library for reading by lead- 
ers, including pastors and teachers. 


A.C. M. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Edited by Marvin J. Taylor. (Abing- 
don, 1960, 446 pages, $6.50) 


The subtitle of this large book 
(which would be larger if the type 
weren’t so small) says, “A com- 
prehensive survey of background, 
theory, methods, administration, 
and agencies.” This it is and it 
isn’t. 

The book is comprehensive in 
that it presents brief chapters on 
many branches of religious educa- 
tion, but it is a symposium rather 
than a survey. Because each chap- 
ter is written by a different con- 
tributor, the book lacks an organ- 
ized thoroughness while conveying 
to the reader the statements of 
many leaders particularly in Prot- 
estant Christian education. 

A good part of the book will 
not seem to be addressed to the 
average church school worker. 
(Some of it will even strike most 
readers as organizational propa- 
ganda.) Nevertheless there is 
more than enough worthwhile 
reading in this volume to give it 
a place in every church library. 

Especially helpful are the fol- 
lowing chapters: The Christian 
Education of Adults, Worship in 
the Educational Program, Coun- 
seling and Religious Education, 
Techniques of Teaching, Camps 
and Conferences, The Director of 
Religious Education, and Educa- 
tional Building and Equipment. 

A. H. J. 





TEXAS -- 


(Continued from page 19) 


A large adult Bible class was 
meeting in the church. I stayed 
long enough to listen to a young 
high school mathematics teacher 
do an excellent job of teaching the 
lesson. In spite of the size of the 
class (105 persons were present) 
the whole class was involved in the 
learning experience. Everyone felt 
free to express himself. 

In the church service that Sun- 
day 49 adults were confirmed. 
The very next Sunday 40 of the 
49 became members of the adult 
Bible class, raising the enrollment 
of that class to 240. This class will 
be broken up into smaller classes 
as soon as another educational 
building is completed. (Concordia 
has broken ground for six build- 
ings in its short eight-year ex- 
istence). 

With 208 in the Bible classes 
and 424 in the children’s classes 
there were 632 in Sunday school, 
parents with their children, adults 
with their young people. So 
I found what I was looking for: 
“God’s people on God’s day in 
study as well as worship.” 

What is back of the spirit 
I observed and these impressive 
figures? 

1. Good organization: The 
Concordia Officers’ Manual spe- 
cifically outlines the responsibil- 
ities and methods of orderly opera- 
tion and stresses the need for 
a continual quest for souls by all. 
Concordia believes that those who 
confess Christ want to work for 
Christ; and it makes this possible 
— for all members. 

2. Provision for all ages: While 
this is a congregation of young 
families, no one is neglected. 


There are Bible classes for each 


high school grade, for young 
people of college age, for those 
who are young adults. The nursery 
takes care of very small children 
so that young couples can attend 
the Bible class. 


3. Good contact: This is the 
outstanding mark of this congre- 
gation. Newcomers to the com- 
munity are reached in a “tele- 
phone canvass.” Parents of Sunday 
school children are contacted by 
a Sunday School Auxiliary Com- 
mittee, which calls on the parents 
the week after the child is enrolled. 
The Bible class enlistment chair- 
man sees to it that every person 
received into the church is per- 
sonally invited to Bible class. As 
a rule, confirmation classes are 
enrolled en masse. Other com- 
mittees make contact with the 
sick, with servicemen, and with 
persons who sign the guest book. 

4. Good leadership: The Bible 
class department superintendent 
keeps all classes operating effi- 
ciently. He gives constant atten- 





tion to good attendance, enlarging 
enrollments, starting new classes, 
selecting and training new teach- 
ers. The board of education is 
especially charged with promoting 
Bible study among all members of 
Concordia. 


5. Planning for tomorrow: The 
Bible class superintendent told me 
that their goal for 1960 was a 25% 
(100 members) increase in enroll- 
ment in Bible classes. And then 
he added, “While we are getting 
a new educational building, we 
hope and pray that our space prob- 
lems will multiply because of Bible 
class growth. Then we pray that 
God will help us solve the next 
space problem.” 

Could all this happen only in 
Texas, or could it develop also in 
your parish? Not every state is as 
big as Texas, and your Bible class 
department may not grow as large 
as the Texas variety. But with 
continued attention to the six areas 
mentioned above, any parish can 
have a virile youth and adult pro- 


gram. 














“My Devotions” 


Is your Sunday school one of the 
2,000 providing their 8-to-13- 
year-olds with MY DEVOTIONS? 
This devotional booklet carries 
Sunday Christian training into the 
home every day. 


Christian training every day 


























Each monthly issue of MY DEVOTIONS 
contains 40 pages that lead children 

to discover the joys of daily personal 
worship and encourages them to set 

a regular pattern of devotions. 


Distribute MY DEVOTIONS to the 
8-to-13-year-old group in your Sunday 
school and make your Sunday Christian 
influence an everyday Christian influence. 


One-year individual subscription 
(12 issues) is $1.50 


When ordered in bulk for distribution 
through the Sunday school, the 

cost is as little as 10 cents per copy 
($1.20 per year). Full details on 
bulk rates supplied on request. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
St. Lovis 18, Missouri 
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Kansas District Sunday 
school _ superintendents 
looking over equipment 
of Topeka’s St. John’s 
Lutheran Church at a 
conference sponsored by 
the board of education 
of the Kansas District. 


Some months ago “Life” reported an experiment that church schools might 
consider. It was carried out in the Glen Cove, Long Island, public schools. On 
Parents’ Day the parents did more than watch the teachers. They themselves did 
the teaching. Would “Teacher for a Day” in our Sunday schools help parents 
become more sympathetic to the problems teachers face? The idea is worth a try. 


In many instances Sunday school children have little opportunity to get 
to know one another before confirmation. The American Lutheran Church 
provides fellowship for children with a weekday “Junior Lutheran” program. 
Boys and girls in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades attend these after-school 
sessions, which is a club program of memory projects, mission education, 
recreation, and music. Each child receives a “Junior Lutherans” membership 
card and pin at the first session of the school. 


The question of Sunday school report cards often comes up for serious dis- 
cussion. You may be interested in seeing a sample of one being used. Write to 
Clifton Lutheran Church, 150 Humphrey Street, Marblehead, Mass. Include 
stamps. 

A number of Sunday schools are giving parents of new pupils a short 
handbook which explains the Sunday school program. The aims and objec- 
tives, lesson materials, policies regarding attendance awards, offerings, and 
the relation of the Sunday school hour to the church service are some of the 
features commonly included in these manuals. Most of these pamphlets, 
printed or mimeographed locally, are from 8 to 12 pages in length. 


Something for new teachers, too: An unidentified folder received through the 
mail lists what is expected of teachers, enrollment procedures, information desired 
for records, Sunday school standards, the training program, etc. Every teacher is 
given one of the folders at the time of installation. 


Attendance at Sunday schools in the Kansas District varies from a low of 48% 
of pupils enrolled to a high of 96%. Do these figures indicate that if we work on 
attendance, it can be improved? They do suggest a reporting of attendance that is 
more meaningful than a simple announcement of attendance. Perhaps a prayerful 
look at the percentage of attendance will move us to work at improving our at- 
tendances. It's not how many, but how much of how many that counts. 


A recent study of the ten largest Sunday schools in the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention (largest enrollment, 7,320; smallest of the ten, 3,864) indicates that all 
grew as long as space was available, none showed significant growth until a major 
building program provided space for an enlarged Sunday school organization. 
Within three to five years after these building programs were finished all space 
was used, and average attendance reached a standstill. Attendance increased again 
when another building program was completed. Convinced that “you stop growing 
when you stop building,” the Sunday schools in question have undertaken from 
five to eight building programs — and are still growing. Is your Sunday school 
“filled”? Maybe it’s time to build a bigger plant! 
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